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T@ ASSI8T THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 





WHY SWHET MUSIC PRODUCES — 
SADNBSS. 

Sweet music, that is to say, “ sweet ” in the sense in 
which it is evidently used in the following passage,— 
‘something not of a mirthful character, but yet not of 
a melancholy one,—does not always produce sadness; 
but it does often, even when the words, if it be vocal 
music, are cheerful. We do not presume to take for 
granted, that the reason we are about to differ with, 
or perhaps rather to extend, is Shakspeare’s own, or 
that he would have stopped thus short, if speaking in 
his own person; though he has given it the air of 
an abstract remark ;—but Lorenzo, in the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ says, that it is because our “ spirits are 
attentive.” 


“I’m never merry when I hear sweet music,” 
says pretty Jessica. 
‘‘ The reason is, your spirits are attentive,”, 


says her lover ;— 


“ For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music.” 


How beautiful! But with the leave of this young 
and most elegant logician, his reason is, at least, not 
sufficient ; for how does it account for our being 
moved even to tears, by music which is not other- 
wise melancholy? ll attention, it is true, implies 
a certain degree of earnestness, and all earnestness 
has a mixture of seriousness ; yet seriousness is not 
the prevailing character of attention in all instances, 
for we are attentive to fine music, whatever its cha- 
racter; and sometimes it makes us cheerful, and 
even mirthful. The giddier portions of Rossini’s 
music do not make us sad; Figaro does not make 
us sad; nor is sadness the general consequence of 
hearing dances, or even marches. 

And yet, again, on the other hand, in the midst of 
any of this music, even of the most light and joyous, 
our eyes shall sometimes fill with tears, 
this ? 

The reason surely is, that we have an instinctive 
sense of the fugitive and perishing nature of all 
Sweet things, —of beauty, of youth, of life, of all 
those fair shows of the world, of which music seems 
to be the voice, and of whose transitory nature it 
reminds us most when it is most beautiful, because 
it is then that we most regret our mortality. 

We do not, it is true, say this to ourselves. We 
are’ not conscious of the reason; that is to say, we 
do not feel it with knowingness 3 but we do feel it 
for the tears are moved. And how many exquisite 

criticisms of tears and laughter do not whole audi- 
enees make at plays, though not one man in fifty 
—_ able to put down his reason for it on 


How is 
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(From the Steam-Press of C. & W. REYNELL, Little Pulteney street.} 


THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGB, 
BY EGERTON WEBBE. 


No. V. 
Tue fourth and fifth propositions remain to be con- 
sidered. 

“4th, That it” (the exclamation naturally accom- 
panying the first sight of a new object) “is for the 
most part purely capricious and accidental, admitting 
of no critical inquiry, except as concerns the superior 
facility of utterance of certain syllables or sounds.” 

If the vulgar observer is apt to make too light of 
the rationale of language, and not sufficiently to con- 
sider the steps by which it has been put together, it 
is perhaps the fault of the etymologist, on the other 
hand, that he over-does conjecture, running into the 
extreme of believing that every fact in language is 
to be accounted for. He conceives his rudest fore- 
father to have been as deliberate and orderly a man 
as himself, as full of method, and as fond of analogy. 
He will not believe him capricious, he cannot think 
he would be guilty of inconsistency, but he coneeives 
he must uniformly have been guided by the most 
reasonable considerations, and the most unexception- 
able motives. Hence“every present anomaly is a cor- 
ruption, every defalcation a perfection lost, and all 
that is contradictory in language is regarded as a de- 
flection from a certain original model of simplicity 
and good sense—which never existed. Perhaps no 
philologist was more guilty of this error than Horne 
Tooke. It may be suspected that the contempt in 
which he held the greater part of his fellow-labourers 
contributed not a little to dispose him to it, since 
their foolish perplexities are rendered more odious in 
our eyes when they are represented to us as wilfully 
obscuring some fair and perspicuous archetype ; we 
visit the confusion of Mr Harris, not with pity, but 
with something like abhorrence, when we believe 
that with his web of sophistries he conceals from our 
view some fine and simple image of truth. But 
verily such happy vision did never bless human sight, 
but—like the golden age—may serve for a topic of 
discourse,—perhaps frighten a few sinners into a 
penitent regard for lucid phraseology, or convert an 
occasional dissenter from the dictionary,—nothing 
more. It can never reform us altogether, because it 
cannot itself be realized. And with respect to the 
metaphysical elaboration—the xaxé@nAcy—of such 
men as Harris, if it is indeed “confusion worst con- 
founded ”—as no one will now dispute—it is so in 
this sense only, viz. that they, by a perverse inge- 
nuity, further confounded”that which was already, 
and in its own nature, confusion. But this disposi- 
tion to ascribe method and order to the remotest be- 
ginnings of things, among other results, produced 
that belief in the imitative origin of language which 
has been discussed. Philosophers—influenced by 
the pleasure they receive in discovering fixed proces- 
ses—cannot endure to attribute anything to chance. 
Firmly believing in the existence of a regular course 
for every natural pheenomenon, they imagine it only 
remains for them to discover the clue. And dili- 
gently they seek, and often think they find, this clue, 
which we as often following up, when we fancy we 
are being inducted to the promised truths, perceive 
ourselves to be only more and more involved in error. 
They will believe in a chaos for matter, but not in a 
chaos for language. They will not believe in a riot- 
ous composition of the first elements. It does not 


flatter philosophy enough—it seems to take away its 
occupation. These first elements being given, there 
was no trouble in accounting for the rest; but to ac- 
count for these—in which they could derive no pose 
sible assistance from their usual friend, Analogy,— 
that was the task. Accordingly, the doctrine of im- 
itation was eagerly caught hold of, because it looked 
like something substantial and satisfactory ; it seemed 
to put the finishing stroke to the revelations of phi- 
lology, and to crown it handsomely as a science. I 
am afraid, however, that in this case (as in most cases 
—by your leave—Philosophy) that which is least 
satisfactory is most true; that is to say, that in the 
formation of the first elements of speech, 
: “ Chance governed all.” 


If it be true that the first ejaculations of a man or a 
child, in a state of nature, would not be imitative, the 
question is—by what principle would they be directed? 
Let us then manfully avow, that they would be directed 
by no principle at all—unless that one circumstance, of 
which I am about to take notice, is to be considered as 
a principle of direction, We have seen that the chat- 
tering of babies is a mere effusion of spirit, But 
though the voice, here, has no definite course marked 
for it, one thing is certain—it will of itself seek the 
easiest channels; like a stream of water, it will pass at 
one side all the rocky points, but issue gladly over a 
level bed. Therefore, though you cannot tell what 
sounds an infant may utter in its prattling moments, 
you may very safely declare what sounds it will not 
utter, by considering the condition of the organs in 
childhood. In the same way the ejaculations of the 
savage, which, as I think, will be equally devoid of any 
legitimate significance, will so far, at least, be under 
regulation that they will always depend on the power 
of the organs to pronounce given sounds with more or 
less facility. I am not going into a dry discussion on 
the principles of pronunciation, though I believe the 
subject to be full of conclusions favourable to these 
views; but I may, perhaps, be allowed to make one or 
two observations which occur to me. Assuredly those 
consonants are the most easy of utterance which we 
pronounce with our lips, To be convinced of this, 
listen to a person whispering, or, still better, listen to 
one who is trying to say something, when he is half 
asleep ; you will find the labial letters, to the very last, 
almost perfect, when the gutturals, dentals, &c. have 
long since been hors de combat. Besides, we know 
that these are the letters which infants earliest acquire. 
I was surprised, therefore, to meet with the following 
in one of the Encyclopedias* (from what source 
gathered, I do not know). 

**Tt is natural to suppose that the first languages 
were, for the greater part, spoken from the throaé ; that 
what consonants were used to vary the cries were 
mostly guttural ;"” (and more to the same purpose. ) 

Now, I have always fancied, to the contrary of this, 
that an analysis of the Hebrew language would exhibit 
a proportion for the guttural letters greatly below that 
of any other kind, and I am still convinced of it. For 
the want ofa more copious abstract—which would bea 
work of great time and labour—take the following, 
made from the two first Psalins, according to the text of 
Leusden, Ihave divided the letters, for the sake of 
simplicity, into four kinds only—labials, linguals, gut- 
turals, and sibilants. Many objections, no doubt, may 
be found to this division, as not being sufficiently dis- 


* Good and Gregory, Art, Language. 
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tinctive ; but a greater number of distinctions would 
only embarrass us and lead us into tiresome length, 
without contributing, in any esseotial degree, to the 
present purpose. If any one shall further remark, that 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew letters is mot with 
certainty known te us, he too will be right ; but natin 
thinking that this circumstance need invalidate our 
conclusions, If the question were as to the relative 
value of the cognate letters, it would indeed be futile, 
but there is very little to prevent us from ascertaining 
with accuracy the proportions of the differeot kinds of 
letters. Thus, whether _is to be considered as having 
had the power of a B, or a P, or both, it is certain, at 
least, that it was a labial. According, then, to the 
most generally received scheme of Hebrew pronunci- 
ation, let us consider M, B, P, and Pau (incipient) as 
labials; L, R, Th, N, D, and T as linguals; C, Ch, 
K, and G as gutturals; and S, Sh, Tsade,* and Z as 
sibilants. The two first Psalms will be found to exhibit 
these in the following proportions :— 
First. 


Second, Total. 
Linguals  . 70 + 72 = 142 
Labials . . 59 4+ 48 = 107 
Sibilants . . 26 + 33 = 59 
Gutturas . . 24 + 30 = 54 


In round numbers these proportions will be—lioguals 
28, labials 21, sibilants 12, gutturals 11. (1 cannot 
pledge myself for perfect accuracy in this calculation, 
but it is as accurate as three or four trials can make it.) 
Here then we see, that in these two specimens—which 
confirm one another in all respects—so far from the lan- 
guage being ** mostly guttural,” as it was “‘ natural to 
suppose,” the guttural division of it isso much below 
the rest, as to be exceeded in a proportion of two to one 
in one case, and two and a half to one in another. I 
have remarked that the labial letters are the easiest to 
utter. Ido not mean by this that they are therefore 
most numerous. It may, indeed, be justly supposed 
that their number, from the circumstance of this facility, 
will have been considerable in all early languages—in 
the earliest, perhaps, preponderant; but from the 
greater variety of movements which the tongue can 
make, and the greater number of shapes it assumes, it 
would soon come to pass that the offspring of the latter 
would multiply beyond that of the lips, which have 
performed all the evolutions they are capable of when 
they have closed and unclosed, thrust themselves out- 
ward, or retreated upon the teeth, All that the above 
calculation is intended to prove is, the small relative 
proportion of the guttural letters in the Hebrew, con- 
trary to the opinion which supposes them to have pre- 
dominated in early languages. 

With respect to that division of the letters into 
Dentals, which our orthoepists usually adopt, it will 
be seen that I have rejected it altogether from the fore- 
going plan. In fact, I am glad of an opportunity of 
doing so, and of showing my ill-will to that division, 
because I think it a very foolish one. What in the 
world, for instance, do they mean, by calling L a 
dental? 1f Lis a dental, then it would be pleasant to 
know, how it happens that infants pronounce that 
letter quite well, before they have cut their teeth, to say 
nothing of old men, after they have lost theirs? In 
pronouncitig L very briskly, the tongue may possibly 
just tip the teeth in coming away from the roof of the 
mouth ; you may likewise be able to produce it from 
the teeth at once, if you purposely endeavour it; but 
the natural and ordinary way is quite independent of 
teeth. The teeth, by throwing up a wall all round the 
tongue, act as an important auxiliary to it in its differ- 
ent operations, preventing the escape of more breath 
than the tongue desires to liberate, and in many cases 
completing some necessary figure of the mouth which 
the tongue has begun. Butin all these, and any other 
cases, let me ask, which is the principal operator— 
tongue or teeth? D is a dental, says Walker; yet, 
without a tooth in my head, I would undertake to tell 
Walker he was a dull dog for saying so ;—without a 
tongue Icould not. The fact is, there is not a single 
letter in the alphabet that merits this name of dental, 
if you except the two sounds of Th, in which the 
teeth performs so conspicuous a part, as perhaps to 
justify the distinction. Most of the other letters 


* Supposed to have the sound of French j. 


usually classed as dentals are pronounced by an appulse 
of the tongue against the upper gums, and perhaps it 
was from the reluctance of orthodox linguists to coin a 
new word for the occasion that these letters came io be 
called devtals,—teeth® seeming the best. way of 
saying ** gums,” I suppose, in the absence of the 
appropriate word. Booth, in his ‘ Analytical Diction- 
ary,’ isnot coatest withfewer than ten dental-conso- 
nants, viz. D, L, N, R, S, T, Th, (soft and hard), Y, 
and Z! Now with the exception only of the two Th’s, 
there is not one letter among all these but what a man 
might very well pronounce “sans teeth, sans every- 
thing”—but the tongue, Walker talks of ‘* mute 
dentals” and “ hissing dentals,” and “ lisping dentals,” 
and ‘‘ dento-gutturals,” and dento-liquids,” and “‘ dento- 
nasal-liquids,” and, so talking, seems not to have the 
slightest suspicion that he wags bis tongue all the while. 
If he had called F and V dento-labials or labio-dentals, 
(he calls them “hissing labials”) there would have 
been an obvious propriety in such a compound ; he 
might also have called Th a dento-lingual ; but in the 
above compounded terms, he gives the most prominent 
place to the least prominent, asif he had said ‘* Walker, 
John,” or ‘* published by Co. Brown, Orme, Rees, 
and Longman.” For the teeth, in short, are in every 
case the inferior partners of the firm, the undistinguish- 
able ** Co.” whom nobody should inquire for—Tongue, 
Lips, and Co. I cannot conceive what objection 
ortheopists have to recognise the claims of that lively 
organ, the tongue; but if they desire a different dis- 
tinction for those so-called dentals, above named, let 
me propose a new term. What think you, gentlemen, 
of the Gingival, or the gum letters?* Better be 
laughed at and understood, than wondered at and 
found perplexing. At any rate, gums are not teeth. 

Tn inventing a name for anything, I conceive the 
tule should be, to memorialise its most conspicuous 
quality or circumstance, as by this it will best be known 
and recognised. In pronouncing such letters as D, 
L, N, &c. the tongue is the chief agent; therefore, 
those letters ought to be called linguals. In C, K,G, 
&c. the tongue also plays a part, but the thick sound 
which the throat contributes forms the stronger cha- 
racteristic ; therefore these are properly called gutturals. 
The letters S, Sh, &c. would require to be numbered 
with the linguals, but that peculiar hissing sound which 
accompanies them constitutes so striking a feature in 
spoken language as to seem to merit a distinctive name. 
It is this which is considered to characterise English in 
so remarkable a degree, and we shall presently see 
what proportion it bears in our language,—** the lan- 
guage of serpents,” as it has been called. 


* Gingival, with the accent on the second syllable. 
Catullus has a poem on one Egnatius who, having white 
teeth, smiled incessantly. A line in this poem, which 
represents the hero as rubbing his gums with a very odd 
kind of tooth powder (see the Latin), discovers to us the 
proper pronunciation of the word gingiva, as above marked, 
what the grammarians call an antibacchius ; 


“russam defricare gingivam.” 
But if the dictionaries cannot stomach such an uncouth 
word, let them go to the Greeks, who havea much prettier 
one at their service,—dyAoy or FyxAov—as if to say 
tender part, from SyAos tender. The enoulic consonants! 


—— 


ASSOCIATION OF PERSONS AND 
THINGS DURING DREAMS. 
To the Editor of the Loxnon Journat. 
Sin, —I beg to relate to you a curious in- 
stance cf the association of real events with the fie- 
tions of sleep, which occurred to me a short time 
since; for I think that the clear manner in which I 
was enabled, on waking, to trace the things that I 
had dreamed, to sources which had a true exist@nce, 
renders them sufficiently interesting to be recorded ; 
since no published facts are fewer in extent, than 
those which afford materials for constructing a good 
“theory of dreaming.” A perusal of the article at 
page 157 of your Number for May 20, has induced 
me to write to you. 
As I rode into London one morning, some months 
since, I suddenly met a gentleman who, a few months 
before, had left England to enter on the duties of a 


foreign medical appointment. Knowing that the 
station was acceptable to him, I was astonished to see 
him again in London, but the wanness of his ap- 
pearance, and a something peculiar about his teeth, 
wifich had the character of those of a man who is in 
mental and bodily distress, who resorts to fluid sti- 
mulants, and who does not consume mueh solid 
-feod ;—teeth not closely united;fooking worn, un- 
healthy, and not firm and perpendicular in the jaw,— 
these things told me in an instant the history of his 
journey and his return, which I need not detail now. 
Subsequent conversations (a month after) confirmed 
my impressions. The nature of these is of no moment 
to my story. 

In the course of the afternoon I was examining a 
manuscript which contained the words “ hunger and 
the mange,” under circumstances that rendered them 
particular objects of note to me. 


In the evening I wrote a letter to a gentleman, 
conveying to him an appointment which had pre- 
viously been held by a friend of my own, and was 
vacated by the latter on his leaving Europe for 
India. 


This friend had now been so long away from the 
shores of England without writing to me, that I 
was much troubled about his fate, and begun to fear 
that some untoward accident of flood, climate, or 
field, had carried him from this world of trials. At 
night, in my dreams, the mystery was thus solved 
by the creative power of the brain,—a solution 
which I should premise was not a true one. I re- 
late the events for no accomplishment of a prophecy, 
no rare coincidence, but simply as evidence of a dis- 
tinct combination of ideas which occurred in one 
state of the mind, with events which occupied the 
mind when in another state. Such combinations 
occur, I believe, during every dream, but the diffi-« 
culty. is to trace them. ‘There are causes for all 
things: even the vagaries of the mind during sleep 
are not purely inventive. _ 


My dream on this occasion turned on my friend in 
India, because I had written on the previous day to 
the gentleman who had obtained the appointment 
which my Indian friend formerly held. I thought 
he came into my study the picture of wretchedness— 
sallow, wan, emaciated, and with marks of eruptive 
disease on the skin. Surprise filled me, and I ques- 
tioned him as I should have done if awake; where- 
upon he told me a heart-rending tale of his voyage, 
of which the chief event was’supplied by the rustling 
of those two day words in my brain, “ hunger and the 
mange.” The captain of the ship, he said, had not 
taken out a sufficient stock of provisions, and all the 
miseries of starvation visited the unhappy crew and 
passengers. The last meal on board was made from 
candles, and debility had brought forth an eruption on 
the passengers which was like the mange of dogs, and 
his hunger had been such, that involuntarily attempts 
to supply the reality of eating by the imaginative pro- 
cess of grinding food, had worn his teeth to stumps ; to 
prove which he took me to the light of the window, 
threw back his head, opened wide his mouth, and shew- 
ed me the miserable remnants of those instruments. I 
had seen their fellows in the morning, unintentionally 
displayed, in the mouth of the physician in the street. 
“« Alas,” said I, “dear and suffering friend, why did 
you not return a few hours sooner. I have but this 
day conveyed an appointment of the post you held to 
another person, and you again might have had it.”— 
He afterwards detailed to me the cause of his long 
silence ‘and absehce,—the cagerness with which he 
left the provisionless ship for one that was homeward 
bound, and the perils and delays he had met with on 
his return. 


So powerfully did the fietion move me, that I woke 
with the agony which the affecting and truly natural 
character of the relation had excited. I at once dis- 
tinctly traced the connexion between the series of 
events, including many that I have not here given, 
and cannot new fully recollect. The voyage of 
the physician whom I had met in the morning, was 
plainly the parent fact to the voyage which occupied 
my attention in the dream, The parties connected 
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with the events, and the dream, all belonged to the 
same profession. 

This class of phenomena of the brain will 
more investigation than I have time to give them, 
but I feel pleasure in contributing them to your 
highly interesting Journal, for the reflection of your 
readers, 

And remain, Sir, ~ 
Your well-wisher and humble servant, 


: G. I. M. 
~ Essex-street, May 24th, 1835. 
i 
EPITAPH ON LUDLOW. 


Sucu of our readers as are acquainted with the 
Lonpvow Jovrnat from its commencement will bear 
us testimony, that we have been as good as our word 
in keeping it free from politics. But we have always 
considered that very freedom as giving us a special 
right, nay, as imposing upon us the duty, of honour- 
ing the memory of noble spirits of all parties,—the 
true Christians, whether among orthodox or hetero- 
dox,—the true martyrs to a sense of right, whether 
mistaken or otherwise,—the Hookers and the De 
Sales, the Falklands, Ludlows, and Hutchinsons,— 
the royalist who built up his king out of the prince- 
liness of his own heart, and the republican who 
thought all the world fit to govern themselves, be- 
cause love and knowledge had given him generous 
self-government. We shall therefore make no 
apology, even to the most Tory part of the humanists 
among our readers for giving them an opportunity, 
furnished us by a friend, of doing honour to the 
spirit common to all the honourable, in the person of 
the famous Parliamentary officer Ludlow, one of the 
most undeniably honest men that ever existed. The 
gentleman alluded to, who has favoured us with this 
inscription, copied it himself from Ludlow’s tomb at 
Vevay, and has added an interesting particular or 
two respecting his house. The people there, it 
seems, are still proud of the memory of the virtuous 
exile. 

We have given a version of the epitaph, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of the lady who forwarded our 
communicant’s information, and who justly asks in 
what respect a “ finite mind” can rise higher, than in 
conscientiously adhering, as Ludlow did, to the 
opinions he thought right, through all trials ? 

It may not be generally known, says our corres- 
pondent, that the house where the patriot lived still 
remains, and is called by his name. On the stone 
over the door, is an inscription difficult to render in 
English, because of a play upon the words patria and 
patris, but implying that every soil is the country of 
a brave and high-minded fellow-creature. The back 
of the house is only separated from the lake of Geneva 
by a small grassy mound and perpendicular tier of 
rock, now not more than fifteen feet in depth, with 
winding steps cut into it, that lead down to the 
water. And there, the inhabitants told our traveller, 
the boat had been moored, as related by Ludlow in 
his memoirs ; and they pointed out a spot close by, 
where some of the poor wretches were concealed, that 
were employed to put an end to him and his com- 
panions. 

_ The inscription on Ludlow’s tomb is in the prin- 
cipal church at Vevay, and runs as follows. His 
widow, with a pardonable enthusiasm, has exag- 
gerated a little in giving him the title of “ conqueror 
of Ireland” (in whieh country however he really did 
act an important and effective part); and her own 
merits are sufficiently set forth, if we are to suppose 
that this part of the inscription was of the same date 
as the other. But most probably some learned na- 
tive wrote it for her; and if she did not alter it, a 
little excess of pride in the love and fortunes of such 
a man may be forgiven to the wife that adhered to 
him in all hours. 


Siste gradum, et respice. 


Hic jacet Edmond Ludlow, Anglus Natione, Pro. 
vincie Wiltoniensis. Filius Henrici Equestris Or- 
dinis. Senatorisque Parliamenti, cujus quoque fuit 


ipse membrum. Patrum stemmate clarus et nobilis, 
virtute propria nobilior, Religione Protestans, et in- 
signi pietate coruscans; eztatis anno 23 Tribunus 
Militum, paulo post exercitis Pretor Primarius. 
Tune Hibernorum domitor, in pugna intrepidus et 
vite prodigus, in victoria clemens et mansuetus, 
patria Libertatis Defensor, et Potestatis Arbitrarie 
Propugnrator acerrimus ; cujus causa ab eddem patria 
32 annis extorris, meliorique fortuna dignus apud 
Helvetios se recepit ; ibique etatis anno 73 moriens 
sui desiderium relinquens, sedes wxternas letus advo- 
lavit. 

Hunc Monumentum, in perpetuam vere et sincerze 
pietatis erga Maritum defunctum memoriam, dicat et 
vovet Domina Elizabeth de Thomas, ejus strenua et 
mestissima, tam in infortuniis quam in matrimonio, 
consors dilectissima; qux animi magnitudine et vi 
amoris conjugalis mota eum in exilium ad obitum 
usque constanter secuta est. Anno Dom. 1693. 


[Transtation.} 





Stop, and consider. 
Here lieth Edmund Ludlow, Englishman, of the 
county of Wiltshire, son of Sir Henry Ludlow, 
Member of Parliament, of which house himself was 
amember; noble by his descent, nobler by his own 
virtues; in his religion a Protestant, in piety a shin- 
ing light. He commanded a regiment at the age of 
twenty-three, and not long afterwards was appointed 
Major-General. Conqueror of Ireland, intrepid in 
action, and scornful of his life; in victory, clement 
and merciful ; he was the defender of the liberties of 
his country, and the untiring foe of arbitrary power ; 
in which cause, though worthy of a better fortune, he 
betook himself into an exile of thirty-two years stand- 
ing in Switzerland, where dying in the seventy-third 
year of his age, he left his friends longing for him, 
and flew joyful to his eternal abode. 


This monument, in everlasting testimony of true 
and sincere wifely affection, was raised to his memory 
by Elizabeth Thomas, his courageous, grieving, and 
beloved consort, the partner alike of his joys and his 
sorrows, who, in the greatness of her spirit and the 
strong force of conjugal love, was his constant com- 
panion to the day of his death. In the year of our 
Lord 1693. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


NO. LXXVI,—THE SHEPHERD-LORD. 

WITH A WORD ON SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, AND ON 
THE NAME OF BROUGHAM. 
Tue following extract from the Memoirs written by 
the celebrated Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, (herself a romance—we must give 
her Character in a future number) we take from the 
* Censura Literaria’ of Sir Egerton Brydges, a book 
counted as dry as dust by some, but erroneously, for 
the dust is often precious,—now diselosing some 
curious old book of poetry, now some gorgeous shield 
&c., like the ruins of an ancient scholarly monas- 
tery; and now and then we meet the figure of Sir 
Egerton himself, walking in his melancholy, and 
brooding over fallen greatness,—a little beyond the 
necessity perhaps, but earnestly, and with a faith ; 
and all earnestness is interesting to us, especially in 
a poetical shape. Sir Egerton, after his fashion, and 
by no means the least touching fashion, is original; 
and of how few claimants of the public attention can 
this be said ? 

At the close of his extract in the ‘ Censura’ 
are three sonnets by him upon the subject, not his 
best, though not uninteresting; and he has quoted 
passages from Mr Wordsworth’s beautiful poem, ‘On 
the Restoration of Lord Clifford to the Mansion of 
his Ancestors, Brougham Castle,’ with some verses of 
which we shall close this article. They are like the 
festal echo of its walls, followed by their every-day 
silence. It will not be uninteresting to a reader in 
these, or after times, to know that Brougham Castle 
derives its name from the Ham or Village, now town, 
on the little river Brough, which town gives the fa- 





mily name to its present illustrious possessor, the de- 
scendant of its ancient lords. 


“Henry Lord Clifford, born 1454, (says the 
Countess, his descendant) was between six and seven 
years of age at his father’s death ; for whose act, (the 
killing the young Earl of Rutland, Edward 1V’s 
brother, somewhat unmercifully, in battle,) the fa- 
mily was soon after attainted. He was one of the 
examples of the variety of fortunes in the world; for, 
at seven years old, he was put into the habit of 
a shepherd’s-boy, by the care and love of an in- 
dustrious mother, to conceal his birth and parentage ; 
for had he been known to have been his father’s son 
and heir, in all probability he would either have 
been put in prison, or banished, or put to death; so 
odious was the memory of his father for killing the 
young Ear! of Rutland, and for being so desperate 
a commander in battle against the house of York, 
which then reigned. 


“So in the condition of a shepherd’s-boy at Lan- 
nesborough, where his mother then resided for the 
most part, did this Lord Clifford spend his youth 
till he was about fourteen years of age, about which 
time, his mother’s father, Henry Bromflet, Lord 
Vesey, died. 


“ And a little after his death it came to be mur- 
mured at court, that his daughter’s two sons were 
alive, about which their mother was examined; but 
her answers were, that she had given directions to 
send them beyond seas, to be bred there, and she did 
not know whether they were dead or alive; which 
equivocation of hers did the better pass, because pre- 
sently after her husband’s déath, she sent both her 
sons away to the sea-side; the younger of which, 
called Richard Clifford, was indeed transported into 
the seas over the Low Countries, to be bred there, 
where he died not long after ; so as his elder brother, 
Henry, Lord Clifford, had, after his rest:tution, the 
enjoyment of that little estate that this Richard, his 
younger brother, should have had, if he had lived. _ 


« But her eldest son, Henry Lord Clifford, was se- 
cretly conveyed back to Lannesborough again, and 
committed to the hands of shepherds as aforesaid, 
which shepherds’ wives had formerly been servants in 
that family, as attending the nurse who gave him 
suck, which made him, being a child, more willing to 
that mean condition, where they infused into him 
that belief, that he must either be content to live in 
that manner, or be utterly undone. 


! “And as he did grow to more years he was still 
more capable of this danger, if he had been disco- 
vered ; and, therefore, presently after his grandfather, 
the Lord Vesey, was dead, the said murmur of his 
being alive being more and more whispered at the 
court, made his said loving mother, by means of her 
second husband, Sir Lancelot Thirkeld, to send him 
away with the said shepherds and their wives to Cum- 
berland, to be kept as a shepherd there, sometimes at 
Thrilcot, and amongst his father-in-law’s kindred, 
and sometimes on the borders of Scotland, where they 
took land purposely for these shepherds who had the 
custody of him, where many times his father-in-law 
came purposely to visit him, and sometimes his 
mother, though very secretly. 


«“ Bythis mean kind of breeding this inconvenience 
befel him—that he could neither read nor write; for 
they durst not bring him up in any kind of ere 
for fear, lest by it, his birth should be discovered ; 
yet after he came to his lands and honours he learned 
to write his name only. 


“ And after this Henry Lord Clifford had lived 
twenty-four or twenty-five years in this obscure man- 
ner, and that himself was grown to be about thirty- 
one or thirty-two years of age, Henry VII. then ob- 
taining his crown did, in the first part of his reign, 
in 1486, restore him in blood and honour, and to all 
his baronies and castles. 


«“ This Henry Lord Clifford did, after he came to 
his estate, exceedingly delight in astronomy and the 
contemplation of the stars, which it was likely he was 
seasoned in during the time of his shepherds life. 
He built a great part of Barden* tower, which is 
now much decayed ; and there he lived much, which 
it is thought he did rather, because in that place he 
furnished himself with materials and instruments for 
that study. 


“He was a plain man, and lived for the most part 
a country life, and came seldom either to the court 
or to London, but when he was called hither to sit in 
them, as a peer of the realm, in which parliament it 
is.reported he behaved himself wisely and nobly, like 
a good Englishman. 
«“ He died when he was sixty-nine or seventy years 
old, 23d April, 1523.” 


*« He retired,” says Wittaker, “tothe solitude of Barden, 
where he seems to have enlarged the tower out of a com- 
mon ki 's lodge, and where he found a retreat equally 
fav to taste, to instruction, and to devotion. 
narrow limits of his residence ee Ba he bv ae to 

ise the of greatness, 2 a small train of ser- 
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CONCLUSION OF MR WORDSWORTH’S ‘SONG AT THE 
FEAST OF BROUGHAM CASTLE. 

The poet is repeating the song of his ancient prede- 
cessor, the Minstrel; which, after describing the 
shepherd-state of bis lord, thus terminates, followed 
by the modern Minstrel’s comments :-— 


«‘ Now another day is come, 
Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 
He hath thrown aside his crook, 
And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in his Halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 
* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the Lance,— 
* Bear me to the heart of France,’ 
Is the longing of the Shield— 
Tell thy name, thou trembling Field ; 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory ! 
Happy day and mighty hour, 
When our Shepherd, in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his Ancestors restored 
Like a re-appearing star, 
Like a glory from afar, 
First shall head the Flock of War!’” 


©¢ Alas! the fervent Harper did not know, 
That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
Who, long compelled in humble walks to go, 
‘Was softeued into feeling, soothed, aud tamed. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The subsistence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 

The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd-Lord was honoured more and more ; 


And, ages after he was laid in earth, i 
* The Good Lord Clifford ’ was the name he bore. 


—_—— 


THE WHEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


CORBET, THE FACETIOUS BISHOP IN THE TIME OF 
CHARLES I, * 

Corset was a man of wit, whose poems have survived 
in the collections. His constitutional vivacity was so 
strong, as hardly to have been compatible with episcopal 
decorum; but times and manners must be taken into 
consideration ; and, though he would have been com- 
pelled, had he lived now, to be more considerate of 
place and occasion, there is no reason to doubt that he 
took himself for as good a churchman as he was an 
honest man. And liberties are sometimes taken by 
such men with serious objects of regard, not so much 
of a light consideration, as from the confidence of love. 
Had Corbet lived in later times, he would, perhaps, 
have furnished as high an example of elegant episco- 
pacy as any of the RundlesorShipleys. As it was, he 
was a sort of everlasting college-boy, who never grew 
old. Yet his appearance is described as ‘* venerable ;” 
and he could be serious enough on occasion, especially 
in behalf of Christian charity. 

“ His person, if we may rely upon a fine portrait of 
him in Christ Church,Oxford,” says Mr Gilchrist (from 
whose edition of his Poems we make the following ex- 
tracts) ** was dignified, and his frame about the common 
size: one of his companions says he had 

* A face that might heaven to affection draw ;’ 
and Aubrey says he had heard that ‘ he had an admi- 
rably grave and venerable aspect.’ 

“In no record of his life is there the slightest trace of 
malevolence or tyranny: * he was,’ says Fuller, ‘ ofa 
courteous carriage, and no destructive nature to any 
who offended him, counting himself ay re- 
paired with a jest upon him.’ Benevolent, generous, 
and spirited in his public character ; sincere, amiable, 
and affectionate in private life; correct, eloquent, aad 
ingenious as a poet ; he appears to have deserved and 
enjoyed, through life, the patronage and friendship of 
the great, and the applause and estimation of the good. 
- * 7 * a. = 


“But the predominant faculty of his mind was wit, 
which he employed with most success when employed 
ironically : to this ‘ The Address to the Ghost of Wis- 
dome,” and ‘ The Distracted Puritane,’ are memorable 
examplese Indeed, he was unable to overcome his 
talent for humour, even when circumstance and charac- 
ter concurred to repress its indulgence. Of this 
pensity the following anecdotes, copied verbatim from 
Aubrey’s MSS. in Mrs Ashmole, are curious proofs, 

** After he was doctor of divinity, he sang ballads at 





the crosse at Abingdon; on a market day he and some 
of his comrades were at the taverne by the crosse 
(which, by the way, was then the finest of England ; 
I remember it when I was a freshman ; it was an admi- 
rable curious Gothicque architecture, and fine figures in 
the niches; "twas one of those built by king Edward for 
his queen.) The ballad-singer complained he had no 
custom—he could not put off his ballads. The jolly 
doctor puts off his gowne, aud puts on the ballad- 
singer's leathern jacket, and, being a handsome man 
and a rare full voice, he presently vended a great many, 
and had a great audience. 

After the death of Dr Goodwin he was made dean 
of Christ Church. He had a good interest with great 
men, as you may find in his poems ; and that with the 
then great favourite, the Duke of Bucks, his excellent 
wit ‘twas ever of recommendation to him. I have 
forgot the story ; but at the same time Dr Fell thought 
pay carried it, Dr Corbet put a pretty trick on him, 
to let him take a journey to London for it, when he had 
alreadie the graunt of it. 

“‘ His conversation was extreme pleasant. Dr Stub- 
bins was one of his cronies ; he was a jolly, fat doctor, 
and a good housekeeper. As Dr Corbet and he were 
riding in Lob lane, in wet weather (‘tis an extraor- 


dinary deep, dirty lane), the coach fell, and Corbet ° 


said that Dr S. was up to the elbows in mud, and he 
was up to the elbows in Stubbins. 

“* One time, as he was confirming, the countrie people 
pressing in to see the ceremonie, said he, ‘ Beare off 
there! or I’ll confirm ye with my staff.’ Another 
time, being to lay his hand on the head of a man very 
bald, he turns to his chaplaine, and said, ‘ Some dust, 
Lushington,’ to keep his hand from slipping. There 
was a man with a great, venerable beard; said the 
bishop, * You behind the beard!” 

“ This chaplaine, Dr Lushington, was a very learned 
and ingenious man, and they loved one another. The 
bishop would sometimes take the key of the wine-cellar, 
and he and his chaplain would go and lock themselves 
in, and be merry; then, first he lays down his episcopal 
hood, ‘ There layes the doctor ;” then he puts off his 
gowne, ‘ there layes the bishop ;’ then ’twas, ‘ here’s 
to thee, Corbet ;’ * here’s to thee, Lushington.’ ” 


= a 


FINE ARTS. 


Exhibition of the Royal Academy, Somerset House. 
[Continued.] 

Ix the Antique Academy all classification is lost, and 
pictures of every kind, in all sorts of material, are 
crowded together in almost inextricable confusion. 
Among the mass, however, there are few that call 
for more than a passing glance. 418, ‘ The Lord's 
Prayer ;’ designs by Flaxman, R. J. Lane, A.E., 
is an engraving of some very chaste and graceful 
sketches. The illustrations are not always literally 
typical of the text ; but it is not possible to represent 
every separate limb of a sentence which has only a 
moral reference. Chalon is in his best condition this 
year. His portraits are, it is true, mere sketches, 
coloured after an arbitrary mode, rather serving as 
hints for the complexion of the originals, than posi- 
tively imitating and conveying their actual appear- 
ance; but there is a life and spirit in what he does, 
—a united delicacy and freedom, which are perfect of 
their kind. There are several female heads in the 
Antique Room, which are excellent; witness the 
* Portrait of Lady Agnes Byng’ (561), and the 
‘ Portrait of Lady Augusta Baring’ (580). 

There are some very good flower pieces in the 
room. Barbank’s ‘ Fable of the Lily and the Rose’ 
(512), Spry's ¢ Study of Helyoaks’ (517), and 537, 
* Foxgloves,’ by Mrs Harrison, are the best. 458, 
* Fryit and Flowers,’ is not equal to Bartholomew’s 
usual performances. 513, ‘ Group of Foreign Birds,’ 
A. Pelletier, is a lively bit of colour. 583, ‘The 
Mosque and Mausoleum of Sheik Nizam-ud-diem 
Aoulid, at Delhi,’ W. Daniell, is a nice sketch of a 
most elegant and splendid building. 

The Sculpture Room appears to us very full; but 
we cannot say we found there much that we thought 
interesting. 1045, ‘ Devotion,—a statue in marble,’ 
R. Westmacott, R.A.; a female figure, kneeling 
(not particularly beautiful,) is devout certainly as to 
her action, according to conventional forms; but 
there is no corresponding expression in the coun- 
tenance. It is rather a face of care-worn patience ; 
it might more fitly have been named Resignation. 
Either we have seen 1048, ‘ Group, in marble, of a 
Mother and Child,’ E. H. Bailey, R.A., or it is 
marvellously like something we have before seen. It 
is a graceful representation of a popular subject ; but 
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we think something equivocal. Is maternity meant 
to be the principal characteristic of the female? or 
captivating beauty? Were not Venus and Cupid in 
Mr Bailey's head when he designed it? We confess 
they were in ours when we saw it, till we were cor- 
rected by the title in the catalogue. 1048, ‘A 
Sleeping Shepherd Boy, a statue in marble,’ J. Gib- 
son, A., is elegant; but the action wants proba- 
bility ; there isa want of something to support the 
sleeping body ; we are anxious lest he should fall from 
his seat, and therefore the feeling of repose is broken in 
upon. i047, ‘ Marble Statue of Diana,’ R. J. Wyatt, 
is spirited and beautiful; but not original. 1060, 
* Alto Relievo,’ J. Henning, Jun., is full of action 
and energy, and very well composed. The horse, 
particularly the head, ‘is admirable; so is the stag; 
and the figures all look busy and interested in their 
work, The figure on the right is the only 
exception; a thick-set fellow, who seems too 
indolent to work hard. 1081, ‘ Statue in Mar- 
ble, of George, the eldest son of Mr and Lady Agnes 
Byng,’ R. Westmacott, Jun., very simply and feelingly 
designed. The child is in the attitude of prayer ; 
the expression of the face is grave, but not sorrow- 
ful; confiding in his destiny. The action is perfectly 
easy and natural, and the head is really finely model- 
led. 1096, «St George and the Dragon,’ E. Cor- 
bould, is imperfect in the execution, but extremely 
spirited. The start sideways of the horse, the action 
of the warrior Saint, thrusting his lance with both 
hands down the Dragon’s throat ; the monster, on his 
back, grappling with a huge claw the horse's flank,— 
the whole design is original and stirring. It would 
have been better if we could have seen the Dragon’s 
other paw ; we should always see both hands of the 
principal figures in any design. 1134, ¢ Part of a 
Monument to the Memory of the late Palmer, 
Esq.,’ H. W. Sievier, including a portrait of the de- 
ceased, with a female holding the bible to him, is de- 





signed with feeling, though the combination of the- 


usual costume of the gentleman and the classic habili- 
ments of the female are rather a startling, though 
not an uncommon, licence. 


en 


Society in Staines for the Prometion of Science and 
Literature.—An association has been formed for the 
promotion of science and literature in Staines and its 
vicinity ; the first season of which was closed by an 
address from the Rev. Dr. Jones, vicar of Bedfont, on 
the 28th of April last, The same gentleman delivered 
an address at the opening of the society, and both 
addresses have been printed. The evening meetings 
of the first season were held in the National School- 
room: but the society, feeling the inconvenience of 
preparing the room each evening for the lectures, as 
well as the want of other permanent accommodation, 
have resolved on erecting a ‘suitable building for their 
purposes, to accomplish which, a sum of 1000/. has 
been subscribed, in shares of 257. each. The number 
of Members of the Society is eighty-one; at the close 
of the season, the amount of subscriptions and collec- 
tions from non-subscribers was 58/. 1s.; the disburse- 
ments were 27/. 1s. 9d., leaving a balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer of 302. 19s. 3d. 

In the address of the Rev. Dr Jones, the follow- 
ing passage occurs—it may serve as a specimen. 

.“ If the last age did yield more erudite scholars 
than this, we in our turn, may boast of a more gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge—let me add, of a truer 
estimate of its worth. What we lecturers advocate, 
and what we disseminate, may appear superficial in 
the estimation of one, armed cap-a-pié with pedantic 
prescription, or living in the enchanted circle of 
fashionable adulation; but to us every-day people, 
with common minds, humble hopes, and daily cares, 
itis a privilege to catch even a glimpse of better 
things. The mere notice of such subjects casts @ 
halo of blessedness around the toils and bereavements 
of life. It is the rainbow in the shower. It unlocks 
the springs of intellect—it engenders and enlivens 
inquiry—it teaches at least the alphabet of science, 
and leaves to the option of the hearer its further 
combination. Nay, the very lecture-day, on which 
we meet as friends and neighbours for the promotion 
of an object, innocent, intellectual, social, and bene- 
volent, is expected with anxiety, and hailed with de- 
light ; and I confess I cannot depreciate—TI cannot 
question the utility or virtue even of this: I am not 
one of those who would cast a blight upon the very 
patches of verdure, that do occur in the cloudy and 
cheerless wilderness of human existence.” 
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AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 
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Tur other day we spent the afternoon at M. Herz’s 
morning concert ; a morning concert which dawned 
at two o’clock,“and terminated an hour or two before 
sunset. As might be supposed, there was a pxepon- 
derance of pianoforte music; but it was agreeably 
varied with other kinds, and we spent our post-me- 
ridian morning very pleasantly, although doomed to 
benumb the alternate leg where there was “no room 
for standing, miscalled standing-room.” 

Grisi and Lablache sang the duet, ‘ Guardate che 
figura, from La Prova d'un Opera Seria, and startled 
the sober lifenessness of the concert room with a 
burst of animal spirits and dramatic humour truly 
delightful. In the same style was ‘ Se Fiato in corpo 
avete,’ from Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, sung by 
Tamburini and Lablache. The subject of the duet 
is identical with the well-known scene between Ster- 
ling and Sir John, in the ‘Clandestine Marriage,’ 
which some of us remember in'the ‘ School Speaker ;” 
but how dry, literal, and tiresome the English dia- 
logue, compared with the exuberant spirits and 
humour of the duet. Lablache was the calculating 
father, Tamburini the liberal bargainer for the 
younger sister; and each entered freely into the feel- 
ing of his part, and made us laugh again—first at the 
squabble, then at the joyous conclusion of the bargain. 

Malibran was there, and gave us an air, ‘ Ombra 
adorata aspetta,’ in fine potent style; and, what we 
preferred, two little French romances at the piano- 
forte. Ivanhoff dispensed his sugary notes, but he 
should vary his subject more; there is a sameness in 
his style, which should be relieved by variety in the 
music. Mr Bochsa exhibited on the harp with 
amazing skill; but he affords a prominent instance 
of the tiresomeness of mere mechanical excellence 
when it is uninformed by feeling. A Mr Cottignies 
made his first appearance in public, in a solo on the 
flute, a dreary composition of his own, with some 
strange noises in the harmonics. We could not see 
anything in the performance to relieve the tedium of 
so subjectless a piece of writing. 

One of the things that pleased us much was Miss 
Woodyatt’s execution of a little ballad. Her voice 
is rich and mellow, and she sings with her heart in 
her mouth; and if she assiduously cultivate the 
former, and keep the latter in that very unusual 
place, and unspoilt by a mistaken wisdom, which 
imagines art greater than the nature that has made 
it, she will be that rare creature, a fine English 
singer. 

De Beriot played a ‘ Fantasia’ in chaste and severe 
mastery: he is truly a fine performer; but why 
will some of his admirers force him into a compari- 
son with Paganini? In attempting to exalt their 
favourite by speaking in derogatory terms of the 
Italian, they do not show their admiration of him 
more vividly, but rather less ; since if they are so in- 
capable of perceiving the unspeakable beauties of the 
one, the best things of the other are likely not to be 
rightly understood. It is confounding reason and 
passion; comparing Dryden to Dante; a mortal 
working with his clay-moulded hands to one who 
hath a devil. 

It is not our cue to give the first place to 
practical excellence, however refined; but as high 
as manual skill, a great tact for the power of 
his instrument, and knowledge of its effects, 
and considerable taste, may exalt an artist, 
so high must we rank M. Herz. ‘A grand concerto 
in D minor’ was full of brilliant effects, and handled 
in masterly style. The ‘Duet Concertante’ (a la 
Handel) by Moscheles, performed by the composer, 
and M. Herz, on two pianofortes, abounds in striking 
passages; but we could not recognize in it much 
resemblance to the Michel Angelo of music. ‘Brilliant 
Variations di Bravura,’ ( Herz, )was an amazing assem- 
blage of feats of manual difficulty, not without ele- 
gance in the composition, and played with consum- 
mate skill. Of the ‘ Grand Characteristic Fantasia,’ 
we cannot say we much approve. The numerical 
reduplication of the pianoforte serves but the more 
to betray jits essential defect of a certain flippant 
poverty of tone and manner. It is an instrument to 
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which we have all just reason to be grateful, for the 
command it gives to one or two pair of hands in an 
easy and accessible form, so to speak of a whole band 
in itself. It gives to the head and hands of one per- 
former, the compass and range of many. But it does 
this at the expense of the power and richness of the 
individual instruments. Moreover its peculiar qual- 
ity, the beating unsustained effect of its sound, makes 
it very unprofitable to multiply it to any extent. 
Eight performers, on four instruments, as in the pre- 
sent instance, may make more noise; but the effect is 
no grander, the tone no richer; while the staccato 
style to which the instrument is confined becomes 
more obtrusive. The result is somewhat analagous 
to very large engravings, which approach no nearer 
to the richness and depth of a picture, but, on the 
contrary, look poor and flat, and distress one with the 
confusion of hard, unblending lines. 

The room, as we have already hinted, was ex- 
tremely full, and the proportion of ladies greater than 
usual; their bonnets, of all the colours, looked like a 
perfect bed of artificial flowers. 


— a 


TABLE TALE. 


— Vain people are not the most indulgent to vanity. 
The Wife. 


PLEASANT LETTER OF MACCHIAVELLI. 


“T can tell you that, on the arrival of your messen- 
ger, with a bow to the ground, and a declaration that 
he was sent express and in haste, every one arose with 
so many bows and so much clamour, that all things 
seemed turned topsy-turvy. Many persons asked me 
the news; and J, to increase my importance, said that 
the Emperor was expected at Trent, that the Swiss 
were assembling a new diet, and that the King 
of France was going to have an interview with the 
King of England ; so that all stood open-mouthed and 
cap in hand to hear me. I am surrounded by a circle 
now, while writing, who, seeing me occupied upon so 
long a letter, wonder and regard me as one possessed ; 
and I, to excite their surprise, pause now and then, 
and look very wise; and they are deceived. If they 
knew what I was writing, their wonder would increase. 
Pray send one of your men again; and let him burry, 
and arrive ina heat, so that these people may be more 
and more astonished ; for thus you will do me honour, 
and the exercise will be good for the horse at this 
season of the yeare I would now write you a longer 
letter, if I were willing to tire out my imagination; but 
I wish to preserve it fresh for to-morrow. Remember 
me; and farewell. 

* Your servant, 
** Nicoto Maccutavetit, 
‘* Ambassador to the Minor Friars.” 


THE SONNET. 


In the sonnets of most great poets, we almost 
always find traces of the violent impressions which 
agitated them ; and these little pieces seem essentially 
adapted to convey a transient emotion, which perhaps 
would have been lost for ever, had not a few verses 
sufficed to express its vivacity, or its sorrow.—Litera- 
ture of Portugal—Fraser’s Magazine. 


GOETHE'S EARLY READING (FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY ). 


I pursued my studies with zeal. Geography, uni- 
versal history, and mythology occupied me by turns. 
I read Ovid’s Metamorphoses with avidity. I studied 
the first book with an attention almost peculiar. My 
youthful head was filled with a multitude of marvel- 
lous facts, images, and events. I was seldom idle, 
and I employed myself only in fixing and combining 
in my mind the knowledge I had acquired. The 
study of these antiquities was not unattended with 
fatigue, nor'wholly suitable to my age. A book 
which produced a much better effect on me was 
Fenelon’s Telemachus. Notwithstanding the imper- 
fection of the translation, I imbibed from this work 
sentiments of pure morality and piety. In Robinson 
Crusoe, the faithful picture of a reduced man to lead 
a solitary life for a long period, fixed my attention 
with equal force. I never could have fancied that 
there is no such place as the Isle of Filsenberg. I 
found in Lord Anson’s voyages the merit and inte- 
rest of truth combined with all the charms of the 
marvellous, such as they might have been invented 
by the most fertile imagination. We traversed, in 
idea, the whole world with that great seaman. We 
took pleasure in — out his course on the globe 
with the ~ But I soon had a harvest of another 
kind in hand. The warehouse, or rather manufac- 
tory, of the books which afterwards became so cele- 
brated, under the title of Contes Bleus, was at Frank- 
fort.| {As there was an immense demand for these 
books, they were printed from plates which were pre» 
served, but on very bad paper, and in almost illegible 
characters. It was a great happiness to us to be able 
to exchange a few pieces of coin daily at a bookstall 
for these inestimable relics of the middle ages, It 





was, however, impossible for us to feel their actual 
interest ; but they did not prevent our being delighted 
with the book of Facetiz, the Quatrefits Aimon, the 
Fair Melusine, the Fair Maguelonne, the Emperor 
Octavian, Fortunatus, and the Wandering Jew. 


AN AUTHOR MORE BIG THAN GREAT. 

Schlosser wished to avail himself of his residence 
at Leipsic, in order to get acquainted with persons 
of celebrity. I introduced him to those whom I 
knew. We also visited some with whom I was not 
acquainted at that time. I shall never forget our 
introduction at Gottsched’s; it was characteristic of 
the man. He lived in a handsome first floor at the 
Golden Bear; old Breitkoft had given him these 
apartments for life, in consideration of the benefits 
arising to his bookselling business from the trans- 
slations and other works of his guest. We were an- 
nounced. ‘The servant told us his master would be 
with us immediately, and showed us into a spacious 
room. Perhaps we did not comprehend a sign he 
made us. We thought he was directing us into an 
adjoining chamber, on entering which we witnessed 
a whimsical scene. Gottsched appeared at the same 
instant at an opposite door. He was enormously 
corpulent. He wore a damask robe-de-chambre lined 
with red taffety. His monstrous bald head was bare, 
contrary to his intention, for his servant rushed in at 
the same instant by a side door, with a long wig in 
his hand, the curls of which descended below the 
shoulders. He presented it te his master with a 
trembling hand. Gottsched, with the greatest ap- 
parent serenity,’ took the wig with his left hand, 
with which he dexterously fitted it to his head, 
whilst with the right he gave the poor devil a most 
vigorous box on the ear, which sent him to the door 
in a pirouette, like a valet in a play; after which, 
the old pedagogue, turning to us with an air of dig- 
nity, requested us to be seated, and conversed with us 
very politely for a considerable time.— Goethe’s Life. 


ANCESTORS AND DECENDANTS,. 


Young gentlemen! let not the highest of you who 
hear me this evening be led into the delusion, for such 
it is, that the founder of his family was originally a 
greater or better man than the lowest here. He 
willed it, and became it. He must have stood low; he 
must have worked hard ; and with tools, moreover, of 
his own invention and fashioning. He waved and 
whistled off ten thousand strong and importunate 
temptations ; he dashed the dice-box from the jewelled 
hand of Chance; the cup from Pleasure; and trod un- 
der foot the sorceries of each ; he ascended steadily the 
precipices of Danger, and looked down with intrepidity 
from the summit; he overawed arrogance with sedate- 
ness; he seized by the horn and overleaped low 
Violence ; and he fairly swung Fortune round. * * * 
This is not the doctrine, my friends, of the silk- 
enly and lawnly religious; it wears the coarse 
texture of the fisherman, and walks uprightly and 
straightforward under it. In speaking now more 
particularly to you amongst us, upon whom God 
hath laid the encumbrance of wealth. The sweets 
whereof bring teazing and poisonous things about 
you, not early sent away. What now are ‘your pre 
tensions under sacks of money? or your enjoyments 
under the shade of genealogical trees? Are they 
rational? Are they real? Do they exist at all? 
Strange inconsistency! to be proud of having as 
much gold and silver laid upon you as a mule hath, 
and yet to carry it less composedly. The mule is 
not answerable for the conveyence and discharge of 
his burthen: you are. Stranger infatuation still, 
to be proud of an excellent thing done by another 
than by yourselves, supposing any excellent things 
to have actually been done; and, after all, to be 
more elated on his cruelties than his kindnesses, by 
the blood he hath spilt than by the benefits he hath 
conferred; and to acknowledge less obligation to a 
well-informed and well-intentioned progenitor than 
than to a lawless and ferocious barbarian. Would 
stocks and stumps, if they could utter words, utter 
such gross stupidity? Would the apple boast his crab 
origin? or the peach of his prune? Hardly any manis 
ashamed of being inferior to his ancestors, although it 
is the very thing at which the great should blush, if, 
indeed, the great in general descended from the worthy. 
I did expect to see the day, and although I shall not 
see it, it must come at lust, when he shall be treated 
as a madman or an impostor who dares to claim nobi- 
lity or precedency, and cannot show his family name in 
the history of his country, Even he who can sbow it, 
and who cannot write his own under it in the same or 
as goodly characters, must submit to the imputation of 
degeneracy, from which the lowly and obscure are 
exempt. He alone who maketh you wiser, maketh you 
greater; and it is only by such an implement that 
Almighty God himself affects it. When he taketh 
away a man’s wisdom, he taketh away his power over 
himself and over others. What help of him, then! 
He may sit idly and swell his spleen, saying— Who is 
this? who is that? and at the question’s end the 
spirit of inquiry dies away in him. It would not have 
been so, if, in happier hour he had said within himself— 
Who am I? What am I? and had prosecuted the 
search in good earnest-——-Landor’s Examination of 
William Shakspeare. 
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ITALY AND ITALIAN LITBRATUBRE. 


Italy and Italian Literature. By Charles Herbert, 
Esq. 8vo. London: Sherwood and Co. 
Arter all the modern absurdities in prose and rhyme, 
in tours, essays, novels, and romances, that have been 
published about Italy, we dread taking up a new 
book which professes to treat of that country. We 
are quite sure we speak within compass when we say 
we couid fill one large quarto volume with the pal- 
pable mistakes, and another with the gross misrepre- 
sentations, of these shameless writers. A set of men 
and women brimful of prejudice, generally ignorant 
of the language, and in a tremendous hurry, run 
from the Alps as far as Naples, see the public sights, 
the churches, the operas, the picture and statue gal- 
leries, the ruins, and the outsides of the houses, and 
then running back again, print a book to tell the 
good people at home all about all Italy, one of the 
corners and small states of which would require the 
residence and observation of many months in order 
to be correctly appreciated. If these flying tourists 
would be satisfied like the good people in the Vicar 
of Wakefield with talking about “‘ Shakspeare and the 
musical. glasses,” and confine themselves to blunder- 
ing about antiquities and subjects of virti, we should 
not so much mind them. But far from this modera- 
tion, with the half-effaced recollection of the rapid 
bird's-eye glance they have taken, they set themselves 
to pass judgment on the character and morals of a 
nation, and will damn you ten or twelve millions of 

Italians into a brace of sentences. 

It is much to be regretted that even the best of 
our tourists,—men of high acquirements and abilities, 
like Forsyth and Henry Matthews, saw very little of 
Italian society. Hence, though their remarks on the 
fine arts, on scenery, and out-of-door life, are admi- 
rable, their broad notions about men and manners 
are, for the most part, perfectly absurd. 

There are several reasons why the” generality of 
Englishmen, even if they were to stay longer than 
they do in the country, should not become acquainted 
with the in-door life and real character of the 
Italians. With a few exceptions, the nobility of the 
country have been impoverished by many successive 
changes and revolutions; and entertaining, as they 
do, a high, and in many instances, an exaggerated 
notion of English wealth, pomp, and lordliness, they 
do not like to expose their interior establishments 
and the comparative narrowness of their own cir- 
eumstances to the chances of a foreigner’s contempt. 
The middle class, including professional men, un- 
titled landed proprietors, and the like, and among 
whom is to be found by far the latger share of 
Italian talent, education and virtue, are very seldom 
the persons addressed by writers of introductory 
letters for nobili vidggiatori inglesi; and_the Italians 
generally, though good-natured, easy‘and affable, 
have a certain pride, or self-respect, which prevents 
them from being over-forward, or forcing their ac- 
quaintance, or, at least, their intimacy, upon those 
who do not seek for it. 

What Englishman is there ont of the host that 
have written about them, who has ever been domesti- 
eated in half a dozen, nay, in one single noble Italian 
family—who has seen them at all times and under 
all circumstances—in all their relations of private 
life—in joy and sorrow, and without the artificial 
mask we all wear, more or less, in society? What 
Englishman has associated freely, not for weeks and 
months, but for years, with Italian lawyers, doctors, 
professors, merchants, and country-gentlemen, dining 
at their tables, joining their small family parties, and 
frequenting them familiarly both in the provinces 
and the capital cities? What Englishman among 
all these posting tourists has lived for ever so short 

atime with the farmers, the peasantry (il populo/, 
properly so called? We answer confidently not 
one ! 


Yet until the pen falls into the hands of some one 





who has had these advantages, and who possesses be- 
sides a clear, liberal, and discerning spirit, we shall 
never have a correet resumé of the domestic habits, 
the virtues, the vices, the strong parts, and the weak 
parts, of the Italian character; which, be it said, 
(and let it be remembered) varies exceedingly in 
different parts of the peninsula. 


If we could rely on our own ‘experience and ob- 
servation, we should say decidedly that the result 
of such a general process of examination as we have 
alluded to, would be, on the whole, highly favourable 
to the Italians. Of one thing we are sure—it 
would be made evident that the dissoluteness—the dis- 
regard to the marriage tie, which is now commonly 
attributed to all classes, obtains only (and that now 
far from universally) among the highest class—that 
the middling class, particularly that large portion of 
it living away from the great cities, is mainly correct, 
and that the peasants, and the very lowest or poorest 
class, entertain more strict notions on this particular 
point than are to be found in almost any other 
country in Europe. If among our own peasantry and 
labouring people, fathers and brothers felt the sting of 
dishonour inflicted by a daughter’s or a sister’s shame 
but half so acutely as the poor Calabrians or Sici- 
lians, their females’ virtue would be better preserved, 
and the obnoxious clause in the new Poor-laws’ Bill 
no longer thought a severity. 

We are sorry we cannot make an exception to the 
rule we have laid down in favour of Mr Herbert. 
Judging from his book, though liberally and kindly 
disposed, he seems to have scarcely any knowledge of 
the Italian ‘character, and very little indeed of 
Italian? literature. As we suspect he is a young 
man, we will not be severe, but give a few not un- 
favourable specimens from his volume. 

The following is his description of an Jmprovi- 
satore, or poet that chaunts verses, in all sorts of 
rhyme, and all sorts of subjects, impromptu. 

**To the no small satisfaction of our party, we 
learnt that the celebrated improvisatore, who happened 
to be on a provincial tour, had been prevailed on to 
delight the joyous inhabitants, for that night only, by 
the display of his regen talents. This exhi- 
bition having the charm of novelty for most of us, was 
thankfully received at fortune’s hands. 

“ We were all punctual, therefore, to the appointed 
hour, and carefully secured our seats in the small but 
neat theatre, which was soon to be graced by the 
presence of the bard. After a considerable interval 
employed in impressive preparation, a practice common 
With great men, adopted probably in the hope of ren- 
dering their appearance more imposing, the long looked- 
for hero presented himself. His air was rather pre- 
possessing, and his person most scrupulously adorned to 
the nicest point of fashion. After having read over, 
in a slow and solemn manner, the rules to be observed 
in this poetic exhibition, he called for a s:bject worthy 
of his muse. The theme selected by one of the audi- 
ence, Napoleon at Elba, was received with perfect 
composure, and with all the gravity of a parish clerk, 
was duly committed to paper; then slowly rising, and 
reading it over carefully, be proceeded to pace the 
boards with melancholy steps and slow, while, “his 
brow like to a tragic leaf,” he ruminated over the 
delphic sheet which he held in his hand. 

“One moment, as if suddenly seized by the poetic 
flatus, he marched with rapid strides; in the next, 
slightly starting, he halted, as if bis muse had met 
with some unusual obstacle; to clear away this impedi- 
ment, he drew a perfumed handkerchief from his 
pocket, and by applying it soothingly to his nose, he 
seemed to succeed in propitiating her. Again he 
slackened his pace to take a pinch of snuff, and lastly, 
applying his forefingers forcibly to bis forehead, to sup- 
port it under the throes of the forthcoming birth, he, 
1M 4 most monotonous tone of voice, gave utterance to 
her inspirations, sawing the air all the while with his 
extended arm. His poetic effusions flowed pretty 
rapidly, and were honoured with due applause. On 
the conclusion of the first exhibition of his powers, he 
sat. down, apparently rather exhausted, and afterwards 
retired for a short interval to recruit his strength. 

** The next poten consisted of the composition 
of a series of lines, a certain number of which termi- 
nated with given syllables. This task, which must have 
Tequired considerable practice, was also completed to 
the general satisfaction. On the whole, our poet, 
though at no period of his improvisation, like some 


modern Corinna, affected to tears, (nor indeed was his 
audience, ) seemed to understand his trade well. Far, 
however, from trembling under the inspirations of the 
god, like the Pythian priestess of old, our Magnus 
Apollo never once lost himself; nor do I believe that 
any consideration, either human or divine, could have 
diverted him from his subject ; to it he most tenaciously 


» adhered ; he gave all he bargained for, but not a tittle 


beyond.” 

The next short extract we shall give relates toa 
mysterious state manceuvre, touching which we should 
have been greatly obliged to the author for any infor. 
mation. What he says about Misley and his mission 
is merely the vague, popular report. 

“There is no petty soversign of Italy more heartil 
disliked by his subjects than the Duke of Modena. A 
capricious and arbitrary exercise of authority, heavy 
taxation, and a harassing system of espionage, are the 
very sufficient causes of this unpopularity. Probably, 
this mean-souled ruler is thus endeavouring to re-estab- 
lish himself in the good graces of Austria, for his former 
questionable conduct towards that state, in having or- 
ganized, through the agency of a Mr Misley, and the 
promised support of the French liberals, a revolution- 
ary project, the end of which was to make himself 
monarch of Italy. His excuse, on the failure of this 
scheme, for betraying his associates, and even seeking 
the life of his prime agent, Misley. that he was himself 
betrayed by the French King to Metternich, is but a 
poor defence of his ungenerous and unworthy conduct, 
But this is not all: there is a mixture of vindictiveness 
and of refined selfishness in the mode in which he 
himself visits his own misdeeds in the eyes of his 
superiors, the Austrians, upon his unfortunate here- 
ditary subjects.” 

This Mr Misley, who is descended from an Eng- 
lish family that settled in Upper Italy, had inter- 
views with ‘other European sovereigns than Louis 
Philippe, and counted on the assistance of people 
very different from the French liberals. If we have 
been correctly informed, he went both to Berlin and 
St Petersburgh, and that more than once; and per- 
formed almost as many journeys to win converts to 
his employer's wild views, as that distinguished con- 
spirator of the middie ages, John of Procida, under- 
teok, for the purpose of driving the princes of the 
house of Anjou ‘and the French out of Sicily. As 
soon as the futility of the whole plan was felt, the 
Duchino, as a matter of course, cast off and disa- 
vowed his agent—and these people expected that 
Misley, from feelings of pique and revenge, would 
make one of the richest of politieal exposures, and 
proclaim the plots and the counterplots of the ambi- 
tious little Duke of Modena together with the mea- 
sure of countenance or discountenance he, as the 
Duke’s secret envoy, had met with at the different 
continental courts. Misley, however, did nothing of 
the sort; but, retiring to Paris, he merely published 
a volume on the abuses, oppression, and unpopularity 
of the Austrian government in Italy—a subject about 
which he had nothing new to offer to the world. By 
the latter course he might think he was still serving — 
his old master, whose starting point was the necessity 
of a native dynasty and national government for the 
peninsula ; and it is possible that Misley and the 
Duke are better friends than it is convenient for them 
to appear to be. We hear that this active, secret 
agent isnow in Portugal. Can there be any con- 
nexion between his sojourn in that country and Don 
Miguel's recent ‘intimacy with the Duke of Modena, 
whose daughter, it is reported, the Portuguese prince 
is to marry? 

Our concluding extract may be read with some 
interest, as it relates to one who was once the Em- 
press of France and Queen of Italy, though now 
only Duchess of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. 
The author’s observations are mainly correct, but he 
should have mentioned that Maria Louisa’s extrava- 
gance, her frequent and stately journeys to Vienna, her 
gifts to her favourites, &c. have burthened the little 
States with a very heavy debt. She, has, however, built 
a fine bridge across the Po, and erected one or two use- 
ful and ornamental public edifices in Parma. / 

“ Under the mild government of this princess, Parma 
enjoys as much happiness as apy ef the minor Italian 
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states. Her constant residence, with her little court 
around her, and the desire she evinces to encourage in- 
dustry, according to the best of hac jacana deserve 
praise. She allows a municipal body to regulate the 
taxes ; but the power of this assembly is nearly nominal, 


_every thing — = under the authority of the 


prime minister. The greatest bars to industry and im- 
provement arise from the impolitic and vexatious 
restrictions imposed on the freedom of commercial 
intercourse, by each of these different little states: in 
this, indeed, they do but ape the greater European 
powers; but the consequences to a limited population 
of a few hundreds of thousands are felt in an im- 
measurably greater degree than where millions are coo- 
cerned. Maria Louisa is generally and deservedly 
in much better odour as a sovereign than the Modenese 

nt. She has always visited with milder penalties 
than any other Italian sovereign, the unfortunate 
patriots, who rose in the two last revolutions ; giving 
them, in many instances, the choice between voluntary 
exile to a foreign country, and imprisonment at heme. 
She has one failing, which seemed hereditary in the 
family with which she became connected, and which 
appears to exist among the collateral branches of her 
own house. It would surely have been becoming in 
the wife, now the widow of Napoleon, to have played 
the part of Penelope ; but this she has not done.” 


—— 


PHILCTOPHY OF MANUFACTURES. 


The Philosophy of Manufactures. By Andrew Ure, 
M.D. London. 1835. 8vo. Pp. 492., 


Tue author explains in his Preface the purpose for 
which this volume has been undertaken and prepared. 
He says, “ Were the principles of the manufactures 
exactly analyzed, and expounded in a simple manner, 
they would diffuse a steady light to conduct the mas- 
ters, managers, and operatives, in the straight paths 
of improvement, and prevent them from pursuing 
such dangerous phantoms as flit along in the monthly 
patent lists. Each department of our useful arts 
stands in need of a guide-book to facilitate its study, 
to indicate its imperfections, and to suggest the most 
probable means of correcting them. * * {The 
present volume, introductory to a series of works in 
more ample detail, is submitted to the public as a 
specimen of the manner in which the author con- 
ceives technological subjects should be discussed.” _ 


This work, then, is intended to introduce, by an 
exposition of the general principles of manufacturing 
industry, and also of the leading peculiarities which 
distinguish the application of these principles in each 
different department, a set of treatises which are to 
follow, forming each a complete account of a separate 
branch of our factory system. Under that name Dr 
Ure comprehends only our textile manufactures, 
namely, those of cotton, wool, flax, and silk. In the 
body of the work he says: — 


“The term Factory, in technology, designates the 
combined operation of many orders of work-people, 
adult and young, in tending with assiduous skill a sys- 
tem of productive machines continuously impelled by a 
central power. This definition includes such organiza- 
tions as cotton-mills, flax-mills, silk-mills, woollen- 
milis, and certain engineering works ; but it excludes 
those in which the mechanisms do not form a connected 
series, nor are dependent on one prime mover. Of the 
latter class, examples occur in iron-works, dye-works, 
soap-works, brass-foundries, &c. Some authors, in- 
deed, have comprehended, under the title Factory, all 
extensive establishments wherein a number of people 
bath towards a common purpose of art; and 
would therefore rank breweries, distilleries, as well as 
the workshops of carpenters, turners, coopers, &c., 
under the factory system. But I conceive that this 
title, in its strictest sense, involves the idea of a vast 
automaton, composed of various mechanical and intel- 
lectual organs, acting in uninterrupted concert for the 
production of a common object, all of them being sub- 
ordinated to a self-regulated moving force, If the 
marshalling of human beings in systematic order for 
the execution of any technical enterprise were allowed 
to constitute a factory, this term might embrace every 
department of civil and military engineering, a latitude 
of application quite inadmissible.” 

The exposition is divided into four books; the 
subject of the first of which is, the «« General Princi- 
ples of Manufactures; ” that of the second, the 
“ Scientific Economy of the Factory System ;” that 
of the third, the “ Moral Economy of the Factory 
System ;” and that of the fourth, the “ Commercial 
Economy of the Factory System.” 

Dr Ure states, that in the course of the last sum- 
mer he spent several months in the factory districts 
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of Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, &c., all the 
principal establishments of which he had the best 
opportunities of inspecting and examining. Being 
accompanied on his tour by a clever draughtsman, 
who had particularly directed his attention to the de- 
lineation of mechanical contrivances, he was enabled 
to carry away with him drawings executed under his 
own eye of as much as he pleased of the wonderful 
machinery. that fell under his observation, On the 
part of the proprietors of the factories, nearly with- 
out exception, he experienced an absence of all mys- 
tery and reserve, in the highest degree honourable to 
their intelligence and liberality. Indeed, he has not 
occasion, we believe, in the course of his work, to re- 
fer to a single instance of any indisposition to afford 
hita whatever information he wished, while he re- 
peatedly notices the kind attention of individuals, 
who accompanied him in his inquiries, assisted him 
with their explanations, and in various other ways 
showed their anxiety to promote his views. 

The ‘General view of Manufacturing Industry,’ 
which forms the first Chapter of Book I, of the 
present work, is undoubtedly tne most complete 
and masterly exposition which the subject has yet 
received. It is distinguished alike by extensive 
views, and by minute technical knowledge—by 
knowledge implying a perfect familiarity both with 
the principles of mechanical and chemical science, 
and with their practical application in the various 
processes described. Within the space to which we 
must confine ourselves, we cannot attempt any ab- 
stract, however rapid, of this interesting and admira- 
ble review ; but we will notice one or two of the 
points in the reasoning with which we have been 
most struck, 

The most remarkable circumstance developed in 
the progress of our manufactures is, their tendency 
to assume every day more and more of an automatic 
or self-acting character. This is particularly the 
case with such as are carried on entirely or chiefly 
by machinery; but even those that depend upon 
other agencies, show something of the same ten- 
dency. 

“A mechanical manufacture being commonly oc- 
cupied with one substance, which it conducts through 
metamorphoses in regular succession, may be made 
nearly automatic; whereas, a chemical manufacture 
depends on the play of delicate affinities between two 
or more substances, which it has to subject to heat 
and mixture under circumstances somewhat uncer- 
tain, and must, therefore, remain, to a corresponding 
extent, a manual operation. The best example of 
pure chemistry on self-acting principles which I have 
seen, was in a manufacture of sulphuric acid, where 
the sulphur being kindled and properly set in train 
with the nitre, atmospheric air, and water, carried on 
the process through a labyrinth of compartments, and 
supplied the requisite heat of concentration, till it 
brought forth a finished commercial product. The 
finest model of an automatic manufacture of mized 
chemistry, is the five-coloured calico machine, which 
continuously, and spontaneously, so to speak, prints 
beautiful webs of cloth with admirable precision and 
speed. It is, in a cotton-mill, however, that the per- 
fection of automatic industry is to be seen; it is 
there that the elemental powers have been made to 
animate millions of complex organs, infusing into 
forms of wood, iron, and brass, an intelligent agency.” 

Let the reader now mark the practical importance 
of the tendency thus described, as afterwards 
illustrated by the following account of one of its 
results :— 

‘‘ The constant aim and effect of scientific improve- 
ment in manufactures are philanthropic, as they tend 
to relieve the workmen either from niceties of ad- 
justment which exhaust his mind, and fatigue his 
eyes, or from painful repetition of effort which dis- 
tort or wear out his frame. At every step of each 
manufaeturing process described in this volume, the 
humanity of science will be manifest. New illustra- 
tions of this truth appear almost every day, of which 
a remarkable one has just come to my knowledge. 
In the woollen-cloth trade there is a process between 
carding and spinning the wool, called slubbing, which 
converts the spongy rolls, turned off from the cards, 
into a continuous length of fine porous cord. Now, 
though carding and spinning lie within the domain 
of automatic science, yet slubbing is a handicraft 
operation, depending on the skill of the 
slubber, and participating therefore in all his 
irregularity. If he be a steady, temperate 
‘man, he will conduct his business regularly, 
without needing to harrass his juvenile assistants, 
who join together the series of card-rolls, and thus 


feed his machine; but if he be addieted to liquors, 
and passionate, he has it in his power to exercise a 
fearful despotism aver the young pieceners, in vio- 
lation of ‘the proprietor’s benevolent regulations. 
This class of operatives, who, though inmates of fac- 
tories, are not, properly speaking, factory workers, 
being independent of the moving power, have been 
the principal source of the obloquy so unsparingly 
cast on the cdtton and other factories, in which no 
such capricious practices or cruelties exist. The 
wool slubber, when behind hand with his work after 
a visit to the beer-shop, resumes his work with vio- 
lence, and drives his machine at a speed beyond the 
power of the pieceners to accompany; and if he 
finds them deficient in the least point, he does not 
hesitate to lift up the long wooden rod from his slub- 
bing-frame, called a billy-roller, and beat them un- 
mercifully. I fejoice to find that science now pro- 
mises to rescue this branch of the business from 
handicraft caprice, and to place it, like the rest, 
under the safeguard of automatic mechanism. The 
details of this recent invention will be given in de- 
scribing the woollen manufacture.” 


Dr Ure considers Arkwright to have been the 
true founder of the Factory System of Great Bri- 
tain, and in that title he conceives the real glory of 
this celebrated person, to consist rather than in any 
of those mechanical inventions, his claim to which 
has been the subject of so much controversy. We 
must pass over the glowing description which is given 
of the general consequences of the great change thus 
effected by the ingenuity and perseverance of a sin- 
gle individual ; but one of its results, here men- 
tioned, is in so high a degree curious and important, 
that we must make room for a short statement of it, 
Having remarked that when Adam Smith wrote, 
automatic machinery being hardly known, he was 
properly led to regard the division of labour as the 
grand principle of manufacturing improvement, our 
author proceeds :— 


“ The principle of the factory system then is, to 
substitute mechanical science for hand skill, and the 
partition of a process into its essential constituents, 
for the division or graduation of labour among arti- 
zans. On the handicraft pian, labour, more or less 
skilled, was usually the most expensive element of 
production—Materiem superabat opus; but on the 
automatic plan, skilled labour gets progressively su- 
perseded, and will, eventually, be replaced by mere 
overlookers of machines. 


“ By the infirmity of human nature it happens, 
that the more skilful the workman, the more self- 
willed and intractable he is apt to become, and, of 
course, the less fit a component of a mechanical sys- 
tem, in which, by occasional irregularities, he may 
do great damage tothe whole. The grand object, 
therefore, of the modern manufacturer is, through the 
union of capital and science, to reduce the task of his 
work-people to the exercise of vigilance and dexterity, 
—faculties, when concentred to one process, speedily 
brought to perfection in the young. In the infaney 
of mechanical engineering, a machine-factory dis- 
played the division of labour in manifold gradations 
—the file, the drill, the lathe, having each its differ- 
ent workmen in the order of skill: but the dexterous 
hands of the filer and driller are now superseded by 
the planing, the key-groove cutting, and the drilling 
machines ; and those of the iron and brass turners, 
by the self-acting slide-lathe. Mr Anthony Strutt, 
who conducts the mechanical department of the great 
cotton factories of Belper and Milford, has so tho- 
roughly departed from the old routine of the schools, 
that he will employ no man who has learned his craft 
by regular apprenticeship ; but in contempt, as it 
were, of the division of labour principle, he sets a 
plough-boy to turn a shaft of, perhaps, several tons 
weight, and never has reason to repent his preference, 
because he infuses into the turning apparatus a pre- 
cision of action, equal, if not superior, to the skill of 
the most experienced journeyman. 

“ An eminent mechanician in Manchester told me, 
that he does not choose to make any steam-engines at 
present, because, with his existing means, he would 
need to resort to the old principle of the division of 
labour, so fruitful of jealousies and strikes among 
workmen; but he intends to prosecute that branch 
of business whenever he has prepared suitable arrange- 
ments on the equalization of labour, or automatic 
plan. On the graduation system, a man must serve 
an apprenticeship of many years before his hand and 
eye become skilled enough for certain mechanical 
feats; but on the system of decomposing a process 
into its constituents, and embodying each part in an 
automatic machine, a person of common care and 
capacity may be entrusted with any of the said ele- 
mentary parts after a short probation, and may be 
transferred from one to another, on any emergency, 
at the discretion of the master. Such translations 
are utterly at variance with the old practice of the 
division of labour, which fixed one man to shaping 
the head of a pin, and another to sharpening its 
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point, with most irksome and spirit-wasting unifor- 
mity, for a whole life.” 
) What a field for speculation does this statement 
open! It is, in fact,” as the author afterwards ob- 
serves, “the constant aim and tendency of every im- 
provement in machinery to supersede human labour 
altogether, or to diminish its cost, by substituting 
the industry of women and children for that of men ; 
or that of ordinary labourers for trained artizans.” 
What, then, will be the final results of the process 
which is thus going on? While the unskilled la- 
beurer, be it observed, is supplanting the skilled 
labourer, the dead machine is supplanting both. 
That, therefore, will remain the conqueror in the 
end; in so far as it is possible in the nature of things, 
there will be no labour done but by machinery. The 
consequence then will be, some one exclaims, that all 
human labourers must starve; for if they do no 
work, they will earn no wages. Must starve! Why, 
it will be something beyond that; they will, in so 
far as their place is filled by machinery, be annihilated 
altogether. Suppose that all the cotton cloth that 
is now made by the labours of some hundreds of 
thousands of spinners, and weavers, and other artizans, 
were to be manufactured by machines, without any 
human assistance, save that of a few hundreds of 
superintendents. The inevitable effect would be, 
that the hundreds of thousands of artizans in ques- 
tion would pass away altogether—they would cease to 
exist: that is to say, they would cease to exist as 
artizans employed in the cotton manufacture; and if 
all the other industrious arts were to run the same 
course of advancement, they would cease to exist as 
labourers at all. But they would not cease to exist 
as human beings. There is no reason whatever to 
anticipate that if such.a state of things as we have 
now supposed were to arrive, the actual number of 
people in the world would be lessened. The only 
difference would be, that there would be less manual 
labour than there now is, which is the same thing 
with saying that there would be fewer manual la- 
bourers. In other words, that portion of- the com- 
munity who now labour with their hands, would not 
have so to labour any longer. Would this be an 
evil? The misapprehension with which some per- 
sons frighten themselves upon this subject, arises 
from confounding two things which are altogether 
different. They see that when an individual labourer 
loses his employment, he loses his means of living ; 
and on this they conclude, that employment, or labour, 
and the means of living, are the same thing., Whereas, 
they are actually two things only, occasionally con- 
joined by accident. Even in the present state of 
society, it is obviously by no means an universal 
truth, that the man who has no employment has no 
means of living. There are already thousands of 
people in every country who live very well without 
resorting to manual labour, and many who so live 
without working in any way. But these are rich 
men, you say; these are capitalists. Be it so; would 
it be any terrible misfortune that all men should be- 
come so far rich that they should be enabled to live 
without labouring with their hands? Suppose a thou- 
sand working people now employed in one of thie fac- 
tories in Lancashire were to find out some means of 
making all the operations of theestablishment go on just 
as they now do, while they, instead of superintending 
and assisting the machinery, as they do at present, 
sat all day with their hands folded, or went abroad 
and amused themselves in the fields, or remained at 
home reading books and cultivating their minds ;— 
would that be a thing to be deplored, either for their 
sakes, or for that of the community at large? Sup- 
pose all the work-people in the country were to dis- 
cover they could,—by some process of magic, if you 
will,—thus free themselves from toil, while they still 
performed their tasks, and of course entitled them- 
selves to their wages, where (excepting the magic) 
would be the harm? Now machinery, if it do what 
we have been speaking of,—if it at last supplant, or 
nearly supplant, all labour in manufactures — will 
have done precisely the same thing which we here 
suppose to be done by magic. The hundreds of 
thousands of artisans now employed in these manu- 
factures will be so employed no longer; but the 


quantity of production will be the same as before, and, 
therefore, the earth will be able to maintain the same 
number of inhabitants as ever. No doubt, were the 
change to take place in an instant, and not by any such 
magical operation as has been supposed, but by merely 
some sudden development of new powers in ma- 
chinery, which would leave the whole advantage in 
the hands of the present possessors of machinery, 
or of other capitalists able to purchase it, the work- 
ing population would be exposed to great incon- 
venience. But that is not the way in which the 
thing will happen. The movement towards the 
point we have been imagining, be the distance to be 
gone over long or short, will unquestionably be a 
gradual one. The actual possessors of machinery 
and capital, at any one moment, may have their 
share of the accruing benefit, but they will not mo- 
nopolise it all. The process will be one which will 
carry forward the whole system of society. The 
numbers whom it may from time to time 
detach from the ranks of the labouring popu- 
lation, it will be all the while also providing room 
for elsewhere, and elevating to a higher condition. If 
machinery could be made to produce by its own unas- 
sisted action all those things which the consumption of 
the world requires, and which now demand the labour of 
so many hands, there is certainly no reason why human 
beings could not then be maintained in the same num- 
bers as well without anybody labouring as they are at 

present. We might have been required to labour for a 
great many more things than we do labour for. The 

water we drink might have been made as costly as the 

bread we eat. Or suppose the Creator had ordained 

that the labour of a large portion of the race should 

have been constantly necessary, in order to procure for 

all a sufficiency of fresh air. Would not that have 

been a heavy curse? Wages would of course have 

been paid for that labour, as forall other labour. It 

would, in the popular phrase, have been the support of 
many of our fellow creatures. But are we not, for all 

that, infinitely better without it? Does not the earth 

maintain at least as large a population without this so- 

called means of supporting people, as it would have 

done had such a means existed? And would not the 

same thing be true of any other kind of labour? 


The subject of the second chapter of Book I. is the 
Arrangement and Connexion of Manufactures; and 
the third presents a Sketch of the Topography and 
Statistics of the British Factory System. Both, the 
former especially, are full of valuable and luminously 
arranged information ; which, however, we must pass 
over, as well as the whole of Book II., in order that 
we may have room for a single extract from the latter 
part of the work, which is occupied with the Moral 
Economy of the Factory System. The following is one 
of several similar accounts of well-regulated manufac- 
turing establishments, which the author gives from his 
own observation :— 


**T paid an unexpected visit to Hyde, in order to 
view the factories of Thomas Ashton, Esq., uncle to 
the amiable youth who was shot dead sometime ago 
near his father’s door, by assassins who had hired 
themselves during the ferment of the spinners’ strikes, 
to murder mill-owners at the rate of ten pounds for 
each. This lamented victim of violence was not a pro- 

rietor, was personally unknown to the assassins, and 

ad never given offence to the operatives. It was an 
unprovoked murder, which impressed every heart with 
horror, and has cast upon Unions a bloody stain which 
they will never wash away. 


** Mr T. Ashton and four of his brothers possess, in 
their five independent establishments in the township 
of Hyde, 4000 power-looms, with all the subsidiary 
spinning machinery, and expend fully 4000/. weekly 
in wages. Atthe period of my visit, the work-people 
were paid 1000/. per diem in these several factories of 
Hyde, a district which consisted, not many years ago, 
of cold clay land, ill-cultivated and thinly peopled. 
Along with the adjoining small townships of Ducken- 
field and Stayley-bridge, it contains now upwards of 
60,000 inhabitants, all comfortably employed and fed. 


** Mr T. Ashton’s cotton-works are agreeably grouped 
together on a gentie declivity, which is traversed by a 
little tributary stream of the Mersey. This supplies 
the condensing power to his steam-engines, while their 
expansive force is furnished from rich coal-measures im- 
mediately under the factory lands. This is the motive- 
element which pervades and animates the region all 
around. The houses occupied by hiswork-people lie 
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in streets, are built of stone, and are commodious; con- 
sisting each of at least four apartments in two stories, 
with a small back-yard and a mewslane, The rent 
for a good lodging, containing an improved kitchen- 
grate, with boiler and oven, is only 8/. per annum, and 
good fuel may be had for 9s. a ton. I looked into 
several of the houses, and found them more richly fur- 
nished than any common work-people’s dwelling which 
Thad ever seen before. In one I saw a couple of sofas, 
with good chairs, an eight-day clock in a handsome 
mahogany case, several pictures in oil on the walls, 
freshly painted for the family, @ representation of one 
of the younger daughters like a smart peasant girl 
carrying a basket on her arm, one of the Virgin and 
Child at Bethlehem, and another of Christ crowned 
with thorns, all creditable to the travelling artist. In 
another house [ observed a neat wheel barometer, with 
its attached thermometer, suspended against the snow- 
white wall. In a third there was a piano, with a little 
girl learning to play upon it. 


“ My notice was particularly attracted to a handsome 
house and shop, in one of the streets where Mr T. 
Ashton’s operatives dwell. On asking who occupied 
it, I learned it was a spinner, who having saved from 
his earnings, 2002., had embarked this capital in a re- 
tail business, now managed by his wife, a tidy-looking 
person, while the husband continued to fursue his 
profitable avocations inthe mill. 





*« Many of the factory youths of both sexes cultivate 
their musical tastes. The proprietor having erected a 
bandsome school-house, the workers subscribed spon- 
taneously among themselves 160/., and bought a good 
organ, now set up in the gallery of the large hall of 
the school. It is played upon on the Sundays at divine 
service, and on certain evenings through the week alter- 
nately, by certain of the girls employed at the power. 
looms. One of them, only seventeen years of age, is 
said to be a tolerable organist. So much nonsense has 
been uttered about the deformities and diseases of 
factory children, that I may hardly be credited by 
some of my readers, when I assert that I have never 
seen, among a like number of young women of the 
lower ranks in any Country, so many pleasing counte- 
nances and handsome figures, as I saw in Mr Ashton’s 
nine power-weaving galleries. Their light labour and 
erect posture in tending the looms, and the habit which 
many of them have in exercising their arms and 
shoulders, as if with dumb-bells, by resting their hands 
on the lay or shutile-bearer, as it oscillates alter- 
nately backwards and forwards with the machinery, 
opens their chest, and gives them generally a graceful 
carriage. Many of them have adopted tasteful modes 
of wearing neat handkerchiefs on their heads, and have 
altogether not a little of the Grecian style of beauty. 
One of them, whose cheeks had a fine rosy hue, being 
asked how long she had been at factory work, said 
nine years, and blushed from bashfuluess at being so 
slightly spoken to. The female figures sketched in the 
engraving of a loom-shed at the end of this volume, 
are by no means fancy forms of the painter, but 
realities, to be seen every day at Hyde, and in many 
otber factory districts.” 


The whole of the chapter from which this extract 
is taken, well merits perusal. The author has em- 
bodied in it, in addition to the facts he has himself 
collected, a mass of information from the evidence of 
other witnesses, and especially from the reports of 
the Factory Commissioners and Inspectors, some of 
the most interesting and valuable matter contained in 
which we are glad to see thus published in a generally 
accessible form. Upon the whole, this examination 
of the moral economy of the Factory system must 
be considered as an effective refutation of many gross 
calumnies with which the public ear has been of late 
abused. By every unprejudiced and right-minded 
person it will be felt to be a most gratifying and 
cheering representation ; and that, even although it 
may be admitted that, in the position of an advocate 
of a particular side of the question into which the 
writer has been almost necessarily thrown, he has 
coloured some parts of his picture a little too bright. 
He has, in a manner, been driven to take up a tone 
of defence, and even of retaliation, by the manner in 
which the controversy has been waged on the other 
side. Let us hope, hewever, that this angry jealousy 
which has hitherto divided the manufaeturing and 
agricultural interests will, ere long, give way to that 
mutual respect and attachment which, dependent as 
they really are upon each other, ought to unite them, 
and to that amicable competition, which shall see in 
the prosperity of either the support and benefit of 
both. 
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